VICTORY IN EUROPE, 


IN GERMANY—Toc H has established the first Services Club in ‘‘occupied’’ Germany, in 
what, until recently was a tavern called the KREFELDERHOF, on HINDENBURGSTRASSE, at 
SUCHTELN. Harry Ashton is Warden, and has Mrs. Woodrow and Miss Lilian Hackney to assist him. 
The second Club is at NIENBURG, near HANOVER, where Colonel Crosse, D.S.O. is Warden. By 
the time this News Sheet goes to press it is expected that we shall have opened a third. At 
SUCHTELN, in the grounds of the lunatic asylum, the Press camp is set up. Brigadier Neville, 
director of Public Relations 21st Army Group, lives in a small caravan there, with masses of telephones 
and maps, and the whole of the British Army's Public Relations service in Germany is now being 
directed from there. It can be fairly said that Toc H is in the front line of welfare operations and 
will certainly move further into Germany when required. 


IN BELGIUM.—Back in this country for a week or two's leave is Arthur Edgar, M.C., Toc H 
Commissioner in N.W. Europe. He reports that the seven Clubs in Belgium are still fulfilling their 
purpose of bringing relaxation and comfort to the Troops, but that some of them are soon to close, 
the need for their existence having ceased with the movements of Troops forward. MALINES will be 
one of the first to close. Most of the other Clubs are to be closed in the near future, with the 
exception of BRUSSELS, which will continue to be a leave centre; de HANN, seaside rest centre for 
convalescent troops; and ANTWERP, should the Authorities decide to use this city as a port again. 


Toc H was proud to be asked to help speed prisoners of war on their way home. In Brussels» 
two large barracks are being used as clearing stations for these men, returning in their thousands 
after years of captivity. Over 65,000 men have passed through these two great buildings, one of 
which is staffed by Toc H in conjunction with the Church of Scotland. Prisoners of war, on arrival, 
are welcomed and cared for while they wait for the necessary interview with the Army Authorities 
before entering on the last stage of their journey home. They are given clean clothes, baths, hot 
food, newspapers and magazines, and can listen to radio or gramophone, and see cinema or other 
shows. The majority, however, prefer to sit quietly waiting for their names to be called for the air 
passage to this country. Some are ill and in need of medical attention; some are tongue-tied and 
overcome with shy speechlessness, others seem almost to need to get used to speaking their own 
language again, after years of using a curious argöt of their own, invented among themselves as 
a protection against English-speaking German guards. One young soldier, a prisoner for nearly five 
years, told how he and two New Zealand airmen tried to escape from the train carrying them into 
captivity. Chased, wounded and re-captured, he could not make the Germans believe that he was, in 
fact, a soldier, and for the whole of his captivity he was kept with airmen. When final release came, 
he and his two New Zealand friends made their way into the town where they bartered a packet of 
coffee from a Red Cross parcel for a baby’s pram, the owner only too delighted to carry her two 
babies and the precious coffee home, while the three friends, placing their belongings in the pram, 
set out in the vague direction of England, soon to be picked up by Americans and given speedier 


transport. 


TOC H LEAVE CENTRE, 28/30, BOULEVARD WATERLOO, BRUSSELS. 

The Club, in the tree- 
lined Boulevard, is a three-storey building, with high, well-proportioned rooms, with lovely decorated 
ceilings. In the Canteen the men fetch their own cups of tea and coffee, and sit around small 
wooden tables, while in the dining room proper, they sit at tables for four, with white cloths and 
shining cutlery, and are waited on by a staff of Belgian girls, voluntary workers, who carry round 
the big tureens of soup, etc. The kitchens, as the picture shows, are enormous and spotless. In the 
writing room is one of the traditional Belgian stoves; men sit at the big table in front of it, writing 
home, as many as nine men, sometimes, round one table, all with one thought in their minds—their 
homes; they scribble away for dear life, pens scratching, heads bowed, getting it all down on paper. 
In the rooms there are good pictures on the walls. Some were there, some we sent over. As in all 
Toc H Clubs, every endeavour is made to give the house a homely atmosphere, hence notices, printed 
cards and posters are frowned upon. The premises, originally three houses, were converted into a 
Club for Belgian officers at the beginning of the war. During the occupation the Germans used it as 
a Club for N.C.O's, and now it is a place where British and Allied Servicemen Belgians, French, Poles, 
Dutch, Czechs and Americans come to spend their leave. The Warden is H. Molland, formerly at 
Toc H Clubs at Bicester and at Wrotham, Kent. : 


TOC H SERVICES CLUB, 283 Mechelchsteenweg, Antwerp.—The house stands in a 
cobbled street, and is one of those plaster-fronted, rather ornate buildings, with a small balcony on 
the first floor and a steep, almost perpendicular roof. The Chapel in the Club was furnished by 
R.A.F. members of Toc H. The main rooms are spacious, and in the Canteen the long wooden tables 
are somewhat incongruous in a setting of marble floors and French windows. As can be seen from 
the photograph, the lounge is pleasantly and comfortably furnished. The Rev. A. Tennant is Warden 
of this popular Club. 


TOC H LEAVE HOSTEL, Avenue Houzeau, Uccle.—Uccle is a fashionable Brussels 
suburb, and the Toc H leave hostel is in the ‘magnificent building which was the communal school. 
Here, 300 beds are available: there are hot and cold showers, comfortable lounges, and good food. 
Several young English-speaking Belgian girls work in a voluntary capacity in the Club helping in the 
canteen and dining room. Servicemen arriving to book accommodation, go first to the huge room 
that was the school assembly hall, where they sign in and are then shown their bed rooms, where are 
double-tier bunks with clean white sheets and pillows. The canteen, on the first floor, is a popular 
place and so is the dining room. Both are large light rooms, and (see photograph) have colourful 
friezes decorating the walls. These were specially designed for Toc H by a young English artist, and 
consist of nine pictures of typical English country scenes, forming a continuous frieze or making nine 
individual pictures. J. E. F. Pett is the Club Warden. 


TALBOT HOUSE, Poperinghe, Belgium.—The first Services Club of the last war, Talbot 
House, Poperinghe, was the birthplace of Toc H. Occupied by Germans in this war, the House was 
found intact by Frank Gillard, B.B.C. war reporter and Toc H member, when he visited it immediately 
after the liberation in September, 1944. The townspeople had hidden away from German hands the 
treasures ard furnishings of the House and these were soon brought back and restored to their 
rightful place. The House is open again and the Warden, the Rev. S. Lambert, welcomes all comers. 


The photograph shows ‘‘ Tubby’’ Clayton, founder padre of Toc H, outside Talbot House, pointing 
to the plaque hanging beside the front door which reads: 


‘*Nisi Dominus Frustra 


During the Great War this House was famous throughout the British Armies. It was called Talbot 
House in memory of Lieut. Gilbert Talbot of the Rifle Brigade, who died in action near Sanctuary 
Wood, in July, 1915. The House was rented from its owner, M. Coevet-Camerlynck, in December, 
1915, and remained through three stormy years the playroom of the troops who held the Salient, 
providentially immune through bombardments. Talbot House closed, its work accomplished, in 
December, 1918. In the Chapel constructed by the Queen’s Westminster Rifles, in the large Upper 
Room, many thousands of officers and men received the Blessed Sacrament. 


A P. B. Clayton, 


Garrison Chaplain.” 


The House closed, but Toc H continued, and from that small beginning has spread into a world- 
wide movement, bringing to men and women that same fellowship and friendship that had its roots 
in the Old House, 


Mrs. G. Nicholl, Toc H, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.I. 


Lounge, Toc H Services Club, Antwerp. “Tubby” Clayton, Talbot House, Poperinghe, 1944. 


AND NOW--TOC H POST-WAR! 


WAR SERVICE REMAINS.— The major war in Europe is won—but peace is still a long way 
off. Inthe Far East enormous and increasing effort for a long time may be needed before the Japanese 
are beaten, as they must be. Nearer home the Armies of Occupation are taking up their stations— 
for how many years of duty? At home Demobilisation is going to be a long and difficult process. 
Millions of men and women cannot yet exchange uniform for ‘ civvies. In other words, the War 
Service ' of Toc H to the three fighting Services is still urgently called for and must be maintained. 


We are confident that many of the friends who have so long stood by this work will help to maintain 
it for a while longer. 


PEACE-MAKING.—Peace has to be made, and, as we already see, it is as difficult and dangerous 
a task as making war; it is likely to take a good deal longer. ‚In this peace-making world, so confusing 
to the plain man and woman, Toc H has its partto play. Born inthe first World War, Toc H was 
cried out—and not found wanting—by thousands of men and women for twenty years of peace before 
World War No. 2. For Toc H is a way of thinking and living, and the Clubs and Canteens of Toc H 
in all theatres of war during the last six years are a natural outcome of that way. They are only one 
of the jobs Toc H has done; they are not Toc H itself. 


WHAT IS OUR REAL AIM ?—Toc H is a peace-maker. Its true job is, and always has 
been, making peace—in other words, bringing people to know each other and, in company with each 
other, to seek and do God's will. Its method is as simple as possible. Friendship is the aim—and 
men can't be friends if they don't meet. The little local Branch of Toc H (there were 1,500 of them 
for men and some hundreds for women, in every Continent, before the war) brings people together 
regularly, It does not regard differences of race, class, income, education. political opinion or 
Christian conviction as obstacles; it enjoys them and uses them as a rich variety of contributions to 
the common stock of the Toc H ‘family.’ This mixture can only be kept sweet by a strong founda- 
tion of faith, by much give-and-take and a lively sense of humour. But the effort is well worth 
making. If nations would make it, in the same spirit, would another world war be conceivable? 


WHAT IS OUR WORK 2—Toc H brings people together by Service. It builds up little teams 
of friends—but a team has no meaning unless it plays a game. The game of Toc H is playing the 
good neighbour,” or, in more formal words, voluntary social service to the community in any 
direction where opportunity opens a way. The directions already have been legion—from Scouting 
to serving on the Town Council, from digging an invalid’s garden on a Saturday afternoon to years of 
service in a Leper colony. 


Let us be outspoken about the motive underlying Friendship and Service in Toc H. This is not 
spare-time amusement or mere ‘ philanthropy.’ It is based much deeper, on the Christian conviction 
that this is the kind of way in which God means men and women to live and work together. 


WHAT NEXT ?2—With its younger members away on active service and their elders at home 
busy with war work, Toc H has been hard put to it to keep its Branch life going, but in most cases 
has succeeded. Now the young members are coming back, bringing with them a great reinforcement 
of new men and women who have met Toc H for the first time in our Services Clubs, in Circles 
on board ship or in the desert, or in Prisoner of War camps. Their eagerness to join the "family 
and begin work with it is beyond doubt. And their work will be to heip build, in whatever way 
they can, that better world for all, of which so much has been said, so little yet done. 


BUILDERS ALL.—There is also, we hope and believe, another big reinforcement to the life and 
work of Toc H coming from among those who have steadily and generously backed its war work, not 
only with their money but with their minds and hearts. We need the same help and understanding 
now for new jobs—the tasks of peace, no less urgent than those of war. 


When the. war broke out Toc H decided to stake all it had on War Service, to ‘go broke’ if 
need be. in the doing of a job which challenged it. Now that peace is breaking out Toc H faces old 
tasks and great new opportunities with the samé determination and with most inadequate means. 
Members are giving what they can, often more than they can, and they are sure that many others 
will stand by them as Toc H Builders. 


If anyone who reads this page would like to know more, literature and particulars of the ‘‘ Toc H 
Builders '' scheme, already well established, will gladly be supplied by the Builders’ Secretary, Toc H 
Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.!. 


Barclay Baron, Editor of the Toc H Journal. 
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